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Autumn 

There's  a  harmony  of  colors  in  the  woods 

Gold,  russet  brown,  and  flaming  red. 

There's  a  song  of  music  in  the  air 

Notes  of  joy,  of  happiness,  dull  dread. 

There's  a  symphony  between  the  earth  and  skies 

As  the  wind  his  baton  waves 

In  the  song  as  Autumn  dies 

Vainly  losing  all  she  gave. 

Frieda  Landon,  '28 


Short,  mellow,  sunlit,  autumn  days 
Of  quiet  amber  hue 
Begin  in  a  mist  of  golden  grey 
And  end  in  a  haze  of  blue. 

Frieda  Landon,  '28 


i^iit  ^nbribseb  Eoab 

Fadean  Pleasants^  '28 

THE  neighbors  were  not  people  to  go  seeking  after  truths  about 
themselves  and  others.  They  possessed  curiosity  of  a  kind  in  that 
they  were  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  people  around  them,  if 
they  were  in  the  least  spectacular.  But  they  were  not  interested  in  the 
people  themselves.  They  did  not  try  to  penetrate  beyond  a  person's 
words.  There  were  in  the  neighborhood  those  who  in  college  days,  per- 
haps, had  been  stimulated  to  a  certain  amount  of  questioning  into  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  things  of  the  universe,  and  the  people  in  it,  but  it 
had  been  a  rather  superficial  sort  of  stimulus  it  seems,  with  short-lived 
reactions.  Long  since  they  had  forgotten,  and  settled  down  to  an 
acceptance  of  things  as  they  were.  The  husbands  and  fathers,  generally 
speaking,  were  happy  and  satisfied;  the  wives  and  mothers  lost  all 
perspective  in  the  powerful  light  of  trivial,  every-day  duties. 

They  accepted  Mrs.  Wayland  just  as  they  did  everything  else. 
She  was  Mr.  Wayland's  wife,  rather  small,  pretty,  middle-aged  per- 
haps, busy,  as  were  all  of  them,  with  household  affairs.  She  had  three 
children  of  her  own,  but  there  were  her  three  nephews,  too,  children 
of  her  husband's  sister  who  had  died  several  years  before.  They 
accepted  her  face-value.  Aiiy  stranger  with  the  least  bit  of  feeling 
and  insight  could  have  known  how  lonely  and  restless  she  was  by 
looking  into  her  grey  eyes,  and  would  probably  have  thought  that 
she  ought  never  to  have  married  Ed.  Wayland — or  anybody  for  that 
matter.  With  her  capacity  for  loneliness,  and  beauty,  and  joy,  had 
Ed's  love  not  been  an  encompassing,  tightening,  destroyer  of  her 
creative  ability?  Or  had  it?  The  thinker,  the  student  of  her  eyes, 
might  wrangle  with  himself  over  that  point.  She  had  probably 
thrashed  that  out,  and  suffered,  before  she  married,  anyway. 

Cam  was  the  youngest  of  the  nephews,  and  the  one  with  the  widest 
range  of  ideas,  perhaps  because  at  fourteen  a  boy  hasn't  started 
speciahzing  and  making  all  his  nerve  connections  tend  to  run  in  one 
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direction.  This  was  Saturday  night,  a  fact  synonomous  in  Cam's 
mind  with  two  hours  down  town  in  his  new  long  pants.  On  this 
particular  night  he  came  in  at  nine. 

"Aunt  Rosa!"  he  yelled  from  the  bottom  of  the  stone  steps,  before 
he  came  farther  into  the  yard.  He  had  a  way  of  being  afraid  if  the 
house  looked  dark.    "Aunt  Rosa!"  Louder  this  time. 

Mrs.  Wayland,  always  tired  at  the  end  of  the  week,  had  gone  to 
sleep.  The  rest  of  the  family  was  scattered  about  the  neighborhood  or 
down  town. 

"Aunt  Rosa!  Are  you  in  there?"  Cam  had  reached  the  top  of  the 
steps. 

She  awoke  suddenly,  and  called  to  him.  He  hurried  down  the 
halL  until  he  reached  her  bedroom  and  paused  there  at  the  door, 
fumbling  for  the  light  switch. 

"What's  the  matter.  Cam?" 

"Aw,  nothing."  He  tiptoed  across  to  the  sewing  machine,  and 
dragged  it  heavily  across  the  floor  near  her  bed  where  the  light  was 
best.  Fully  awake  now,  she  watched  him.  He  took  off  his  pants, 
carefully,  and  examined  the  cuffs. 

"Cam,  what  are  you  doing?" 

"Gotta  sew  a  little  bit.  These  pants  are  too  long.  Saw  Phil  down 
town  and  he  said  so." 

"But  Cam,  you  just  let  them  out  last  week,  because  Henry  thought 
they  were  too  short.  You'll  wear  out  your  pants  trying  to  suit  every- 
body." If  she  had  not  been  so  tired  it  would  have  been  funny.  She 
could  have  screamed.  This  was  the  last  straw.  Everything  had 
happened  that  day.  Bill,  the  oldest  nephew,  had  come  hours  late  for 
lunch  and  brought  two  utterly  strange  boys  from  the  college  with 
him.  Everything  was  cold,  of  course.  Bill  never  came  to  his  meals 
on  time.  And  Dot  had  insisted  that  she  finish  her  dress  so  she  could 
wear  it  to  Sunday  School.  That  meant  the  whole  afternoon  gone. 
And  now,  to  top  it  all  off,  just  as  she  dozed  off  into  forgetfulness, 
here  came  Cam,  dragging  the  machine  up  close  to  her  bed,  and  taking 
a  tuck  in  his  pants. 
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"Aunt  Rosa,  I  forgot  to  tell  you!  Gil's  bringing  home  two  boys 
to  spend  the  night."  He  resumed  the  sewing,  pedalling  with  both  feet 
as  hard  as  he  could. 

^Well,  I  just  can't  help  it  if  they  don't  have  any  where  to  sleep." 
And  then  remembering,  "Oh  yes,  Cam,  a  package  came  for  you  today. 
It's  over  there  on  the  table." 

He  left  the  sewing  and  tore  open  the  package.  "It's  my  jazzinetta, 
Aunt  Rosa!"  His  voice  was  filled  up  with  laughter  and  excitement. 
Mrs.  Way  land  opened  her  eyes.  The  jazzinetta  was  a  brass  pipe  sort 
of  affair  with  a  round  flaring  horn.  Cam  had  it  to  his  mouth  and 
suddenly,  as  he  moved  the  little  slide  up  and  down  which  regulated 
the  pitch,  and  blew,  there  issued  forth  the  sound  of  a  trombone  in 
shriller  tones.  It  had  the  nasal  quality  of  a  comb. 

"Cam!  Please  don't  practice  tonight.  Finish  your  pants  and  go  on 
out.   I've  stood  just  about  as  much  as  I  can." 

"Shucks!  I  got  to  press  'em  when  I  finish  sewing,  anyway.  I'd 
ruther  do  it  here.  Aunt  Rosa.  I  can  put  in  a  double  socket."  He  did 
not  add,  "I'm  afraid  to  go  down  to  the  basement  to  do  it."  But  his 
tone  of  voice  said  that. 

She  felt  sorry  for  him,  suddenly.  Standing  there,  bereft  of  the 
long,  flopping  "sailor"  trousers,  he  was  such  a  little  boy,  afraid  of  the 
emptiness  of  the  house. 

"All  right.  Cam.  Only  please  hurry.  I'm  so  sleepy." 

Ed  came  in  next.  The  sound  of  his  splashing  around  in  the  bath 
tub  awoke  her.  And  then  Dot,  and  later  Frances.  She  heard  her 
telling  Harry  goodnight.   And  suddenly  it  was  Sunday  morning. 

She  recalled  dimly  that  Gil  was  bringing  two  boys  home  to  spend 
the  night — but  that  was  last  night.  She  dressed  hastily  and  left  off 
her  slippers  and  hose.  Ed  would  wake  up  presently  and  tell  her  to  put 
them  on — that  it  was  childish  of  her  to  want  to  go  bare-footed  across 
the  hall  to  the  boys'  room.  She  would  be  taking  cold.  But  Ed  was 
still  asleep.  Her  bare  feet  went  gingerly  across  the  poHshed  floor. 
Polished  floors  are  always  cold,  and  in  the  fall  there  are  cool  little 
winds  that  blow  about  your  feet.  She  shivered  as  she  opened  the  door. 
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Gil,  generous  soul,  had  stretched  himself  upon  two  chairs  and  left 
the  comfort  of  his  bed  to  Bill  and  the  two  boys.  She  could  not  tell 
who  they  were.  Folks  have  a  way  of  looking  so  stupid  asleep.  Their 
mouths  always  open. 

Gradually  the  house  lost  its  morning  stillness.  From  the  kitchen, 
Mrs.  Wayland  heard  Cam  explain  the  merits  of  the  jazzinetta  to  his 
uncle.  He  would  be  there  any  moment  now  with  her,  trying  to  find  out 
exactly  what  would  be  served  for  breakfast.  She  laughed  to  herself  as 
she  remembered  his  sticking  his  fingers  into  the  hot  oatmeal  the  morn- 
ing before.  He  was  coming  toward  the  kitchen  now. 

"Say,  Aunt  Rosa,  how  do  you  take  yeast?"  He  had  a  handful  of 
the  little  tinfoil- wrapped  squares.  He  had  hidden  them  in  the  ice  box. 

"Take  yeast?  What  for?" 

"It  makes  your  complexion  pretty  and  don't  you  spose  it  will  make 
my  beard  grow?"  He  rubbed  his  hand  over  his  face.  "Feel  Aunt 
Rosa."  Disgustedly,  "Now  not  that  way!  You  have  to  rub  it  up  to 
feel  it."  He  unwrapped  one  of  the  little  squares,  and  smelled.  "Can 
1  eat  this  on  bread?" 

"I  don't  know,  Cam.  But  it  won't  make  your  beard  grow — at  least 
I  never  heard  of  it  doing  that  before."  She  went  on  cutting  the  biscuits. 
Cam  sat  down  near  the  stove  and  ate  yeast.  After  a  few  minutes — 

"Say,  Aunt  Rosa,  I've  already  eaten  three  cakes."  She  had 
forgotten  he  was  there.  She  was  restless  today.  Why  did  people  have 
to  remember  things  that  picked  their  lives  to  pieces,  and  spread  them 
out  in  dull,  drab  lines?  Was  it  not  better  to  be  as  the  neighbors — 
unquestioning,  satisfied,  accepting — to  be  just  married?  The  old  pain, 
the  restless  longing,  the  searchings  and  gropings  after  something, 
always  came  back  on  days  like  this,  when  the  wind  tugged  at  the 
trees,  and  made  them  shiver.  Ed  was  satisfied,  happy.  He  had  known 
he  would  be.  That  was  why  he  wanted  to  marry  her.  She  was  afraid 
she  would  be.  That  was  why  she  came  so  near  giving  him  up.  She 
told  him  that,  and  he  looked  puzzled.  She  felt  sorry  for  Ed.  And  the 
children — they  were  grown  enough  to  feel  themselves  ploughed 
and  torn  inside,  but  there  were  no  signs — no  understanding.  Aloneness. 
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She  cut  the  last  biscuit — fifty  biscuits.  Funny  that  she  could  have 
gone  on  counting  them.  Suddenly  she  wanted  to  run  out  the  door  and 
leave  the  biscuits.  They  held  her — tied  her.  It  would  always  be  so. 
She  would  go  on  calmly  cutting  biscuits  to  the  end  of  her  days,  and 
inside  of  her — inside —  How  could  she  hold  it  all?  She  heard  herself 
sigh,  and  took  a  few  quick  steps  toward  the  door.  Cam  looked  up. 
Three  minutes  had  passed.  He  was  still  eating  yeast.  She  did  not 
go  out  the  door.  Instead  she  reached  back  to  the  cabinet  for  the 
biscuits  and  calmly  put  them  in  the  oven. 

Ed  came  in.  "We'd  better  hurry,  honey,  if  we're  going  to  Sunday 
School  and  Church.  Why  didn't  you  call  me  to  help  you?" 

"Going  to  Church  can  bind  you  just  as  much  as  anything  else,  can't 
ft?  You  wouldn't  dare  stay  away,  Ed  Wayland!"  She  smiled  and 
kissed  the  back  of  his  head.  "I  wonder  why.  Are  you  afraid?" 

"Don't,  honey.  I  wish  you  felt  differently  about  religion." 

"Religion?  I  didn't  say  anything  about  reeligion.  I  said  the 
Church.  You  know  I  believe  people  cover  up  a  lot  of  restlessness  with 
their  superstition — and  maybe  swallow  the  church  whole  to  keep  from 
having  to  think  too  much." 

"It's  been  a  long  time  since  you  talked  like  this.  Hoped  maybe 
you  felt  differently."  And  then:  "Don't  look  so  blue,  honey.  Love 
you." 

Breakfast,  Sunday  School,  Church,  dinner,  and  then  the  dishes 
were  finished.  The  weather  had  changed  to  a  grey  drizzling  rain  that 
seemed  to  come  down  in  no  particular  way,  but  to  settle  on  everything. 
Its  chill  was  like  that  of  late  November — raw  and  penetrating. 

The  whole  family  was  together  for  once.  Bill's  girl  was  out  of 
town  and  Gilbert  thought  his  old  slicker  too  dirty  to  wear  out  and 
refused  to  go  without  it;  Cam  was  dividing  his  time  between  the 
jazzinetta  and  a  drum,  the  material  proof  of  his  last  week's  dream; 
Ed  Sr.  read  the  newspaper,  taking  special  note  of  the  realty  sales; 
Ed  Jr.  worried  Dot  and  Francis  who  were  trying  to  think  of  some- 
thing to  do.  The  conversation  rose  and  fell,  rose  again,  reached  a 
crisis,  silence.   Another  rise  and  crisis. 
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"You  just  shut  up,  Edl  Mama  make  Ed  hush.  He  doesn't  know 
what  he's  talking  about.  You  don't  know  Harry  so  there  1" 

"Thas  a  Wright  1  Yil  Yi!  I  heard  what  you  told  him  last  night 
about — " 

"Shut  up!" 

"Please  don't  Francis!  Ed  don't  tease."  Mrs.  Wayland  stood  at 
the  window  and  pressed  her  face  against  the  cold  pane.  Everything 
was  grey  outside.  There  came  back  many  rains  like  this  one.  Sketchily 
she  reviewed  her  life  again.  Forty-five  years  old,  forty-five  years. 
Twice  forty-five  was  ninety.  Already  more  than  half  gone.  Forty-five, 
nothing  done.  The  same  old  restlessness,  and  tearing  pain.  Nothing 
ended.  Beginnings — ^not  even  those  of  late.  A  mother  does  not  have 
time  to  be  alone — ^to  think  beyond  meal  preparation.  How  can  people 
hold  such  depths  of  feeling,  such  intensity?  If  there  can  be  an  outlet 
every  now  and  then — if  one  could  write.  Two  years  since  she  had 
written  a  line  of  anything.  She  heard  herself  saying:  "I  want  some- 
thing, and  I  don't  know  what  it  is." 

Silence,  and  after  a  minute,  "Harry  gave  Francis  a  box  of  candy 
last  night.  Mama.  Make  her  give  you  some." 

"I  wish  it  were  candy,  Son.  I  could  get  that.  I — I  am  lonely." 

The  newspaper  fell.  "I  don't  see  why  honey.  We  are  all  here. 
Cheer  up.  It's  just  because  it's  raining.  You  know  us  all  too  well 
to  be  lonesome." 

"No— I  don't— think  I  do." 

"Good  night.  Aunt  Rosa,  be  sensible."  Bill  disliked  foolishness. 
She  had  a  way  of  looking  so  like  a  child,  and  talking  as  if  she  were 
not  a  middle  aged,  settled  woman. 

"All  right.  I'll  hush.  Wish  I  could  make  other  things  hush  inside. 
It's  too  late  to  think  all  of  this  any  way.  Let's  play  the  victrola." 

Gilbert  liked  that.  "Aw  right — only  don't  play  any  of  that  mourn- 
ful classic  stuff.  We're  fed  up  on  Beethoven  and  Schubert,  and  all 
them.  Dot,  didn't  you  buy  'Where  D'you  Get  Those  Eyes'  the  other 
day?" 

"Yeh,  it's  up  there.  You  put  it  on." 
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Cam  was  ready  with  the  jazzinetta.  He  ignored  Gilbert's  "Good 
night  Cam!  You  can't  play  that  on  Sunday." 

Mrs.  Wayland  slipped  out.  The  house  was  cold  outside  the  living 
room,  but  that  did  not  matter.  Anything  to  get  away  from  this.  She 
shut  herself  in  the  kitchen  but  the  jazz  strains  came  through  the 
walls.  She  walked  quickly  to  the  boys'  room,  found  Bill's  portable 
victrola  in  her  room,  a  record  which  she  had  hidden  away  for 
times  when  she  could  be  alone — one  of  Schubert's  organ  compositions. 
It  was  years  ago  she  had  come  to  know  and  love  it.  She  tiptoed  out 
to  the  back  porch,  and  paused  a  moment  in  indecision.  What  if  they 
needed  her,  and  could  not  find  her?  How  could  she  explain?  Ed  would 
think  it  foolish.  What  did  that  matter?  She  had  to  go. 

This  was  her  place  of  retreat — the  old  barn.  When  things  were 
unbearable  she  locked  herself  away  from  them.  No  one  ever  came  here 
except  Cam.  Here  his  boxes  were  stored,  filled  with  the  results  of 
"ideas"  of  former  weeks.  She  sat  on  a  low  box,  and  thought  about 
how  mixed  up  and  ridiculous  things  could  be — all  of  life.  The  comic 
and  tragic  inseparable.  She  came  here  with  pain  that  tore  her  soul,  and 
Cam  came  here  to  decide  to  have  his  tonsils  taken  out  because  Phil 
did — and  the  rest  of  the  family  never  * 'retreated"  at  all.  They  were 
too  dependent  upon  having  somebody  say  something  or  seeing  some- 
thing. Snatching  at  things  to  keep  from  thinking  about  anything  big 
— and  her  only  hope  had  been  the  children.  They  were  like  Ed.  If 
she  were  herself,  they  thought  her  crazy.  Why  did  a  person  have  to 
fight  so  to  be  real,  sincere? 

She  started  the  music.  It  mingled  with  the  slow  sound  of  the  rain. 
She  dropped  her  slippers,  and  pulled  off  the  thin  silk  hose.  Then  the 
tight  dress  came  off.  Her  slip  was  a  gorgeous  red.  Ed  laughed  at  it. 
No  one  would  have  to  know.  She  danced,  held  her  arms  up  to  the  rain 
on  the  roof,  felt  the  cool  wind  on  her  face,  through  her  fingers.  Nothing 
mattered,  except  that  she  give  herself  to  the  dance — ^the  deep  chords  of 
the  Litany.  Her  whole  life  force  flowed  through  her — out  her  fingers, 
her  toes — all  the  pain,  the  restless  searching  and  questioning.  Free — 
she  felt  herself  lifted  by  some  power  within— lifted— higher— higher. 
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She  was  carried  to  the  window  where  the  rain  blew  in.  She  felt  it  on 
her  face.  The  wind  was  rising.  Her  body  was  straight,  her  head  thrown 
back,  lifted  to  the  sky.  Why  should  she  who  had  known  pain,  and 
aloneness  and  gladness,  and  calm,  fear  the  lash  of  the  wind  and  rain? 
She  was  part  of  it.  She  was  lifted  out  of  herself — up — up — out  in  the 
grey  rain  and  wind — over  the  trees  that  lost  their  leaves  in  the  rain — 
over  the  pines  that  held  the  rain  on  their  needles. 

Suddenly  she  became  aware  of  pairs  of  eyes  upon  her.  She  looked 
around.  They  were  Ed's  eyes,  and  Cam's  and  Dot's,  and  Mrs.  Brown's 
from  across  the  street.  They  were  standing  in  the  door.  She  must  have 
forgotten  to  lock  it. 

"Rosa,  what  are  you  doing?"  Ed's  voice  was  harsher  than  she  had 
ever  heard  it.  He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer.  "We  have  looked  every- 
where for  you.   Mrs.  Rogers  is  dead.   They  came  over  after  you." 

"Oh — I'm  sorry.  I — I  was  lonely,  Ed.  I  could  not  hold  much 
more  and  I  wanted  to  be  by  myself.  Yes — I'll  go  right  over."  For  the 
first  time  she  noticed  Mrs.  Brown's  horrified  expression,  and  then 
remembered  that  she  was  without  her  dress  and  was  bare-footed.  Of 
course.  That  was  why  they  were  all  so  embarrassed  she  supposed. 
Cam  and  Dot  were  staring.  They  looked  afraid. 

Mrs.  Brown  recovered  herself  and  remembered  that  Mrs.  Rogers 
was  dead.  Think  of  Mrs.  Way  land  over  here  dancing  in  a  red  petti- 
coat while  poor  old  Mrs.  Rogers  was  dying.  Wouldn't  Mr.  Brown 
open  his  eyes  when  she  told  him  that?  He  had  always  thought  Mrs. 
Wayland  had  so  much  sense,  and  here  she  was  dancing  around — on 
Sunday  in  her  barefeet.  It's  a  wonder  Mr.  Wayland  didn't  divorce 
her. 

She  hastened  to  say:  "That's  all  right,  Mr.  Wayland.  There  ain't 
a  bit  of  use  of  her  (emphasis  on  this)  coming  over.  You'd  better  get 
the  doctor  for  her.  I'll  help  you  get  her  in  the  house."  She  wiped  her 
eyes.    Ed  was  silent — and  hurt  looking. 

"Why,  of  course,  I'll  come  Mrs.  Brown.  I  wish  I  could  explain 
this  to  you — but  I  suppose  I  can't."  She  pulled  on  her  dress.  "It's 
just  no  use  trying.  It  will  make  matters  worse." 
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Mrs.  Brown  threw  her  coat  around  her,  and  took  her  hand  gently. 
"Whatever  in  the  world  is  the  matter?"  Mrs.  Wayland  was  thinking. 
"Are  people  always  so  softened  in  the  nearness  of  death?  And  why 
doesn't  Ed,  or  somebody  say  something — and  why  does  Cam  stare  so, 
and  Dot?" 

They  would  not  let  her  go  over  to  the  Rogers'.  Mrs.  Brown  went 
home  sadly. 

"Why  Ed,  what's  the  matter  with  me?  You  understand — at  least 
I  told  you  why  I  was  dancing  down  in  the  barn — ?" 

"Don't  worry  honey.  Just  be  calm."  He  was  white,  and  his  lips 
were  set  and  dry.  She  thought  that  she  had  never  seen  so  much  love 
in  him. 

"Where  are  the  others,  Ed?  Are  you  worried  about  something?" 

Silence.  Ed  clenched  his  fists.  Over  and  over  he  was  saying  to 
himself:  "I  can't  bear  this — not  this.  She  can't  keep  on  being  crazy — 
not  crazy.  God!  I  can't  stand  it."  He  prayed,  white  and  tense. 

"Ed,  what  is  the  matter  with  you — and  where  are  the  children?" 

"Don't  worry  honey.  Just  be  quiet.  The  doctor  is  coming."  He 
could  think  of  nothing  to  say.  How  much  could  somebody  crazy 
understand  ? 

"The  doctor!  Ed,  you've  got  to  tell  me  what's  the  matter.  Ed!" 
She  clutched  his  arms  frantically.  He  patted  her  hand.  He  was 
preparing  to  tell  her  now.  Perhaps  Cam  had  been  run  over — or  her 
own  Edward. 

"There,  there  honey." 

"Ed  Wayland!  You've  got  to  stop  this!  What's  the  matter?" 

He  left  the  room  quickly.  The  doctor's  car  had  driven  up.  She  ran 
after  him.  The  door  was  locked.  Both  doors  were.  He  had  locked 
her  in  her  room.  How  dare  Ed  keep  this  secret  from  her?  lie  had  no 
right  to  keep  her  from  her  child  if  he — if  she — were  dying.  What  was 
the  meaning  of  all  this?  Why  had  Mrs.  Brown  treated  her  as  she  had? 
She  heard  Ed's  voice,  and  the  doctor's,  but  not  a  word  was  distinct. 
This  uncertainty  was  not  bearable.  She  called  Ed.  No  answer.  She 
banged  on  the  door.  What  in  the  world  was  the  matter? 
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The  door  opened  finally.  "Oh  Ed,  I'm  so  glad  you  have  come  in. 
Tell  me  what  is  wrong.  I  can't  stand  this  any  longer." 

The  doctor  came  in.  "There,  Mrs.  Wayland,  be  quiet  now.  Drink 
this."  He  held  her  hand,  and  put  a  glass  to  her  lips.  She  drank.  "Lie 
down  now.  You're  going  to  be  all  right." 

She  was  tired  and  sleepy.  She  fought  against  her  drowsiness,  and 
tried  to  beg  Ed  to  tell  her  what  was  wrong,  but  it  was  no  use.  She  felt 
herself  being  lifted.  She  looked  into  Ed's  face  and  thought  again  that 
she  had  never  seen  such  love  and  tenderness — and  hurt.  He  kissed  her. 
She  felt  her  cheeks  wet.  She  wanted  to  ask  him — ask  him  something. 
She  slept  heavily. 

Cam  came  into  her  room  in  the  morning,  and  stood  in  the  doorway 
timidly.  The  effect  of  the  doctor's  drug  had  not  yet  worn  off.  She  was 
drowsy.  Her  eyes  kept  on  shutting  against  her  will.  She  remembered 
yesterday. 

"Cam,  who — who's  sick  here?" 

Cam  started  to  run  away.  They  had  told  him  it  was  so,  but  he 
couldn't  believe  it. 

"Cam,  who's  sick?"  She  made  a  desperate  effort  to  hold  her  eyes 
open.   She  saw  his  dazed  expression. 

"Aunt  Rosa — Aunt  Rosa,  you're  the  one  who's  sick."  He  gulped 

"I'm  not  sick.  I'm  just  sleepy.  The  doctor  gave  me — the  medi- 
cine." She  made  another  effort  to  open  her  eyes.  They  stayed  a  little 
longer.   A  strange  looking  woman  went  down  the  hall. 

"Cam,  who  is  that  woman?" 

"I've  forgotten  her  name.  She's  going  to  stay  here,  though,  so 
you  won't  run  away." 

"What?"  She  was  fully  awake.  Her  experiences  of  yesterday  were 
very  real — the  ecstasy  of  the  dance — Ed's  refusal  to  explain  why  the 
doctor  came — Mrs.  Brown's  motherly  solicitious  manner — poor  Mrs. 
Rogers'  death.  They  wouldn't  let  her  go  over  there.  ''What?*' 

"Aunt  Rosa,  you're  crazy.  You're  the  one  who  is  sick.  The  doctor 
doctor  said  so." 
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Suddenly  she  knew.  They  thought  she  was  crazy,  because  she  had 
danced  in  the  barn  without  her  dress  and  in  her  bare  feet. 

"Cam,  I'm  not  crazy."  She  watched  his  face.  Pie  looked  at  her 
as  somebody  old  looks  at  a  little  child  who  doesn't  know  what  he's 
talking  about.    He  listened  patiently,  sadly. 

"Cam,  do  you  believe  me?" 

"I've  got  to  go.  That's  all  right.  Aunt  Rosa." 

The  whole  thing  was  so  hopeless.  How  could  she  make  anybody 
believe  that  she  wasn't  crazy? 

Ed  came  in.  There  were  tired  lines  under  his  eyes.  He  was  white. 
And  again  she  felt  as  she  had  twice  the  day  before — that  she  had  never 
seen  such  love  and  tenderness  in  anybody. 

"Ed,  darling,  please  let's  talk  this  over.  I'm  not  crazy."  He 
listened  patiently,  as  to  a  child. 

"There,  there,  honey.  Don't  try  to  say  anything  else.  I — I — "  he 
did  not  know  what  to  say  because  he  wondered  how  much  somebody 
crazy  would  understand. 

I  hope  I  never  see  the  place 

called  paradise, 
rd  rather  keep  it  as  a  goal 

thafs  never  reached — 
A  place  far  above  the  highest 
And  far  beneath  the  low. 
Let  it  be  a  guiding  light  ahead. 
Something  that  moves  on 
Leading  us  past  places 
It  has  been. 

Spiggett  F asset,  '30 
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Autumn  iLeabeg 

Nancy  Little,  '27 

She  tenderly  offered  unto  the  wind 

The  pale  of  each  shimmering  leaf 

To  turn  up  to  the  ruthless  sun 

In  silhouette  relief. 

She  gathered  the  wind  into  her  arms 

To  rest  from  the  scathing  plain, 

And,  when  she  had  lulled  it  soothingly, 

She  suffered  it  loose  again. 

But  the  sky  and  the  clouds  and  the  flowers  of  God 

Grew  too  beautifully  white  and  rare; 

So,  straining  her  girdle  of  sombreness 

She  burst  into  brilliant  flare 

Of  vermeil  and  scarlet  and  crimson  and  gold, 

Vauntlessly,  dauntlessly  spread. 

And  born  from  her  pain  for  the  wind  to  toss 

Were  gay  wings,  piteously  dead. 
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Willie  Kud 

4  4  A  ^'  ^  ^^^^  ride,"  I  murmured  to  myself  as  I  stepped  in  the 
/A  elevator.  That  phase  of  a  tour  on  an  elevator  always  did  give 
my  pecuniary  soul  a  sense  of  enjoyment — you  do  not  "pay  as 
you  enter".  That,  I  must  admit,  however,  is  the  only  thing  about  an 
elevator  that  affords  me  the  slightest  bit  of  pleasure.  I  will  concede 
that  one  of  the  mechanisms  in  a)  halted  stage  goes  a  step  high- 
er in  my  esteem  than  one  in  a  moving  condition,  but  even  then  one 
cannot  enjoy  his  short  respite  between  jerks  for  dreading  the  next 
one. 

The  other  day,  I,  a  mere  woman,  ventured  on  one  of  the  things 
alone.  It  seemed  to  me  that  before  I  had  even  gotten  my  second  pedal 
extremity  on  we  were  dashing  upward.  I  gasped  for  breath  and  the 
breath  I  inhaled  seemed  to  be  laden  with  convivial  spirits — I  was  at 
once  occupying  ten  elevators.  I  had  read  somewhere  that  if  elevators 
made  one  dizzy  he  should  just  take  a  step  and  his  dizziness  would 
immediately  leave  him.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  opportunities  of 
the  present;  I  lifted  up  my  right  foot  and  firmly  planted  it  again 
in  another  spot.  In  a  second,  however,  I  realized  that,  like  the  seeds 
of  the  Parable,  my  foot  had  not  landed  on  level  soil,  but  had  seemingly 
alighted  in  a  corn-field.  I  careened  towards  the  urban  farmer,  cast  a 
disturbed  glance  at  his  foot  and  murmured  my  apologies.  He  drew 
his  attacked  member  out  of  the  line  of  action  and  shoved  himself  back- 
wards a  step.  I  made  an  attempt  in  the  other  direction,  but  again  I 
made  a  faux  pas.  An  anguishing  howl  rent  the  air ;  I  looked  down  to 
see  my  heel  crushing  the  stumpy  tail  of  a  puppy,  which  had  sneaked 
into  the  elevator.  Poor  little  pup!  I  was  deeply  touched  (and  so  was 
he  apparently) ;  besides,  the  air  was  close  enough  without  having  it 
filled  with  other  elements.  I  removed  my  offending  member  and  the 
pup  betook  his  body  through  a  myriad  of  legs  to  the  furthest  corner 
of  the  vehicle  of  motion.   I  felt  a  wave  of  unnatural  warmth  rising 
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slowly  up  my  face  to  my  forehead.  I  could  not  attribute  it  to  my 
schoolgirl  complexion;  I  feared  that  I  was  becoming  embarrassed. 

Jerk!  We  had  come  to  a  sudden  halt.  Someone  got  off.  Lovely 
thought,  I  would  get  off  too.  But  the  Three  Sisters  were  again 
arraigned  against  me;  no  sooner  had  I  taken  the  necessary  decisive 
step  forward  than  like  a  meteor  we  were  again  being  hurled  into  space, 
I  in  more  ways  than  one.  I  clutched  wildly  at  the  air  and  succeeded 
in  grasping  a  tweed  coat  pocket.  Unf ortimately  for  the  pockets,  coats 
of  mail  are  not  being  worn  this  season  and  a  ripping  sound  greeted 
my  crimson  ears.  For  a  moment  I  thought  the  prophecies  of  Revela- 
tion were  being  revealed :  I  was  in  utter  darkness  and  there  was  great 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  The  injured  canine  was  still  plain- 
tively bemoaning  his  fate,  however,  and  the  owner  of  the  maltreated 
pocket  was  grinding  his  teeth  in  a  noble  attempt  to  remind  himself 
that  there  was  a  lady  present.  Then,  to  be  sure,  no  sensible  person 
could  expect  to  have  any  light  on  the  subject  when  the  brim  of  her  hat 
was  resting  on  her  olfactory  organ.  With  a  bit  of  assistance  from  two 
of  the  kind  gentlemen  I  righted  myself  and  made  a  noble  effort  to 
regain  my  maidenly  decorum.  But  this  time  the  front  occupants  of 
the  elevator  had  pushed  so  far  back  that  I  had  enough  room  to  take  a 
cross  country  hike.  I  cast  a  rueful  glance  first  at  the  result  of  my  ef- 
forts on  the  pocket  then  at  its  owner.  His  heart  must  have  been  touched 
by  my  woeful  aspect,  for  he  smiled  and  assured  me  that  it  was  per- 
fectly all  right.  For  which  kind  statement  may  Allah  prosper  his  tribe 
until  the  third  and  fourth  generations ! 

"I'd  like  to  get  off  at  the  seventh  floor,  please,"  I  said  to  the 
elevator  boy,  thinking  the  next  stop  that  floor.  My  intentions  were 
to  make  my  exit  as  hurriedly  as  possible. 

Horrible  dictu!  What  had  I  said?  The  boy  stopped  with  an 
agonizing  jolt,  worked  a  few  of  the  almighty  levers  and  we  shot 
downward.  I  could  think  of  but  one  thing  at  that  moment,  but  it  is 
to  my  credit  that  it  was  a  hterary  allusion,  "The  sky  is  falling,"  said 
Chickie  Little,  "and  I  shall  tell  the  king."  We  passed  the  ninth  floor, 
and  then  the  eighth  going  down,  and  then  another  jerk.  The  door  flew 
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open  at  the  seventh  floor.  My  golden  opportunity!  I  staggered  out, 
daring  not  to  glance  at  the  faces  of  my  companions  de  la  voyage. 

I  looked  about  for  the  stairs  that  wound  upward,  and  breathed  a 
deep  sigh  of  relief  as  I  espied  them.  On  solid  ground  again  1  I  made 
for  them  as  joyfully  as  those  proverbial  lambs  gamboled  across  the 
green.  But  at  that  crucial  moment  I  felt  a  firm  hand  on  my  arm.  It 
was  Dr.  Crew,  our  family  physician.  I  smiled  tepidly  in  greeting. 

"My  dear,  you  are  ill,"  he  hastened  to  assure  me,  perfectly  obliv- 
ious of  the  fact  that  I  needed  no  assurance  whatsoever  along  those 
lines.  In  fact  at  that  moment  I  felt  like  an  entire  sanatoriimil  "It  is  a 
good  thing  I  happened  along ;  you  might  have  toppled  over  attempt- 
ing to  climb  those  stairs.  Here  comes  a  lift  right  now."  And  with 
that  the  male  actually  pushed  me  into  another  elevator  and  carried 
me  to  his  office  on  the  17th  floor.  The  scope  of  the  human  tongue  is  too 
narrow;  mere  words  can  not  express  my  feelings  at  the  end  of  that 
ride.  Ensconced  in  a  chair  in  his  office  I  heard  the  doctor  through  a 
hazy  careening  screen  of  yellows,  blues,  reds,  purples,  and  greens, 
prescribing  for  me. 

"You've  been  working  too  hard,  Clara,  in  that  office;  what  you 
need  is  recreation — get  out  and  enjoy  yourself!  Wait  until  I  speak 
to  the  nurse  about  one  of  my  patients  and  then  I'm  going  to  take 
you  to  the  fair  and  we'll  take  in  every  single  merry-go-round,  whip, 
shute-the-shute,  and  ferris  wheel  out  there." 

I  just  ask  you,  do  you  blame  me?  I  fainted. 
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Baton  Bance 

ViOLETTEMAE  LaBaRR 

B  right 


As  sun  on  shadow, 

Nimble 

As  birds  at  dawn; 
Silver  shadow 


Filmy  filigree  of  floating  white 

Etched  against  tossing  green; 

Airy  tangle  of  soft  straying  gold 

And  drapery — cloud. 

In  melting  motion,  softly  smooth 

As  feathers  wind-carried. 

As  willows  wind-swayed, 

As  flowers  wind-bent 

Printing  a  fleeting  cameo 

Of  white  on  green. 

Dainty  dancer, 

White  happiness 

In  quivering  dance 

Of  night's  nameless  mystery. 

Of  dawn's  dispelled  doubts. 

You  weave  winged  webs  of  silver-white; 

You  print  fleeting  cascades  of  moon-white; 

You  move  as  water  flowing  foam- white. 

You  are  a  crystal  flux  and  flow  of  melting  light, 

A  snow  fairy, 

A  silver  nymph 

Dancing  in  the  freshness 

Of  promised  day. 
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Ruth  Linney,  '27 

IN  THE  woods  which  some  lover  of  Barrie  had  called  Tinker  Bell 
Woods  there  dwelt  the  Wind,  the  Will-O'-the-Wisp,  and  an 

old  Witch-Hag.  The  old  Witch-Hag  lived  in  a  rock-house  where 
she  used  to  call  the  Squirrels  and  feed  them.  The  old  Hag,  whose 
name  was  Zarayda,  wore  a  gray  rag.  She  had  skin  like  withered  parch- 
ment and  her  white  hair  looked  like  birds  had  built  nests  in  it.  But 
the  Gray- Squirrels  all  flocked  after  her,  sat  upon  her  shoulders,  her 
head  and  her  lap,  and  she  fed  them  porridge. 

The  Wind  sighed  and  moaned  around  the  ledges  of  the  rock-house 
that  were  covered  with  gray  moss.  Zarayda  loved  the  Wind  as  well 
as  the  Squirrels.  Long  ago  she  had  made  friends  with  it.  She  talked 
to  the  Wind.  And  the  Witch-Hag  talked  to  the  Wind  so  much  and 
loved  it  so  well  that  she  used  to  make  clothes  for  it.  She  had  some 
long,  rusty  shears.  On  the  stones  she  used  to  cut  out  little  pieces  of 
cambric  to  make  clothes  for  the  Wind.  The  scraps  would  blow  away 
and  make  kites  in  the  air.  Then,  she  would  try  to  dress  the  Wind ;  but 
she  would  always  complain  sadly,  "How  can  I  make  clothes  to  fit  the 
Wind  when  sometimes  it  is  a  Whirlwind,  sometimes  a  Zephyr,  and 
sometimes  no  Wind  at  all?" 

Then,  she  would  sew  for  the  Squirrels,  and  rock  them  in  her  arms, 
and  croon  to  them. 

At  night,  the  Will-O'-the-Wisp  would  wander  over  the  dark  hill 
where  the  Willow  Wands  grew,  gleaming  among  the  black-etched 
trees  and  the  gray  mists.  The  Will-O'-the-Wisp  was  a  yellow  Jack- 
O'Lantern  betokening  a  death.  But  the  Witch-Hag  saw  in  it  a 
mirror  of  her  former  self. 

"Oh,  lovely  Will-O'-the-Wisp,"  she  purred  exultantly,  "You  are 
a  bright  maiden  who  dances  in  the  moonlit  spaces  of  the  woods  beyond 
the  Shifting  Way.  You  have  a  body  like  a  slim,  young  poplar.  You 
have  red  tresses  like  the  mermaidens  in  the  green  sea.  You  are  like  the 
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mermaidens  that  Burgundians  saw  on  the  way  to  Etzel's  court  in  the 
Nihelungenlied  John  Tom's  father  used  to  read.  Hagen  stole  the 
mermaidens'  clothes.  You  are  as  white  as  ivory.  Your  red  mouth  and 
your  white  arms  are  warm  with  John  Tom's  kisses.  Your  ringlets  are 
red  and  gold  fire.  You  are  a  Valkyrie." 

Zarayda  still  talked  to  the  Wind.  "When  the  man  of  the  woods 
lived,"  she  used  to  whisper,  "his  name  was  John  Tom.  He  brewed 
'his  corn  licker'  at  the  wee  branch  over  in  the  ravine.  He  had  a  fiddle. 
He  used  to  come  here  at  night.  But  one  night  he  did  not  come.  I  drew 
his  picture  on  a  bit  of  paste  board.  I  melted  up  the  silver  spoon  my 
great-great-grandmother  willed  to  me.  I  moulded  bullets  out  of  it. 
Then,  I  killed  him  in  effigy.  I  shot  him  through  the  heart.  Still,  he 
did  not  come. 

"I  went  over  to  the  still  at  twilight.  He  laughed  sneer ingly  at  me, 
and  said  he  would  not  come  again.  His  father  had  once  read  books 
to  him  by  the  light  of  the  pineknots  in  the  old  hunting  lodge ;  and  some 
of  the  silly  stuff  in  the  books  had  stuck.  John  Tom  said  the  Wood- 
cutter had  a  daughter,  and  the  Woodcutter's  daughter  was  like  a 
dusky  houri.  I  was  fair  and  wan.  He  spurned  me  from  him.  I 
threw  vitriol  at  him.  Then  he  didn't  have  any  face.  He  used  to 
slip  about,  after  that,  playing  his  fiddle  in  fence  cerners;  but  he 
did  not  have  any  face.  He  still  made  'corn  licker'  and  the  village 
folk  got  drunk.  The  revenue  officers  hunted  him  down  and 
shot  him.  He  lay  dead  in  the  haunted  house  at  Three  Mile  Farm  with 
a  bullet  through  his  heart.  The  foolish  people  who  read  books  call 
this  Tinker  Bell  Woods.  It  is  really  John  Tom  Woods.  I  hear  his 
fiddle  from  fence  corners.  And  I  see  him.  But  he  hasn't  any  face." 

That  night  the  Will-O '-the- Wisp  wandered  solitary  on  the  dark 
hill.  The  wind  moaned  and  groaned  ceaselessly  like  an  echo  from  a 
far-off  land.  The  Squirrels  beat  their  forepaws  together  plaintively. 
They  wailed,  "Zarayda  will  be  buried  at  the  school-house  tomorrow 
evening  at  candle -night."  From  a  fence  corner  across  the  stile  came 
the  sob  of  the  violin.  The  Willow  Wand  rapped  thrice  that  night  on 
the  rock-house  door.  The  old  Witch-Hag  was  dead. 
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Translated  hy  Mary  Elizabeth  Smith  Dikean,  '26 
They  closed  her  eyes, 
Which  remained  yet  open ; 
With  a  white  hnen 
They  veiled  her  face; 
And  some  sobbing, 
And  others  in  silence, 
From  the  dismal  chamber 
Everyone  departed. 

The  light,  which  in  a  shrine  lamp 
On  the  floor  was  flickering, 
Was  flinging  on  the  wall 
The  shadow  of  the  couch ; 
And  in  that  shadow 
One  saw  at  intervals, 
Outlined  rigidly 
The  form  of  the  body. 

The  day  was  dawning, 
And  in  its  first  whiteness, 
With  its  thousand  noises 
The  city  was  awakening. 
Before  that  contrast 
Of  life  and  mystery. 
Of  light  and  shadow, 
It  pondered  a  moment. 

"My  God  I  How  lonely 
Are  the  dead!" 
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From  her  home,  so  woeful, 
They  bore  her  to  the  temple, 
And  in  a  little  chapel 
They  left  her  bier; 
There,  they  surrounded 
Her  frail,  wan  form 
With  yellow  tapers 

And  with  sombre  vesture. 

On  the  closing  knell 
For  the  souls  of  the  dead, 
An  old  crone  ceased 
Her  muttered  prayers: 
She  crossed  the  wide  nave. 
The  doors  creaked. 
And  the  holy  chapel 
Remained  deserted. 

From  a  clock  one  heard 
A  measured  ticking. 
And  from  some  candles 
There  came  a  sputtering. 
So  doleful  and  sad. 
So  gloomy  and  relentless 
Everything  remained- 


That  I  thought  a  moment : 

"My  God!  How  lonely 
Are  the  dead!" 

In  the  bell  on  high 
A  tongue  of  iron 
Quivered,  sending  forth 
Its  last  farewell. 
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Trailing  habits  of  grief. 
Friends  and  mourners 
Crossed  in  slow  file. 
Forming  the  cortege. 

In  the  last  aisle, 
Murky  and  narrow, 
A  little  pick  clove 
The  recess  at  one  end; 
They  laid  her  down  there, 
They  sealed  again  the  breach, 
And  with  a  salute 
The  funeral  was  discharged. 

With  pick  on  his  shoulder, 
Humming  between  his  teeth 
The  callous  sexton 
Was  lost  in  the  distance. 
Darkness  descended. 
Silence  reigned. 
Lost  in  the  shadow, 
I  pondered  a  moment: 

"My  God!  How  lonely 
Are  the  dead  1" 

In  the  long  nights 
Of  icy  winter, 
When  the  wind 
Makes  the  timber  creak, 
And  the  driving  rain 
Lashes  the  window-pane. 
Alone,  I  am  reminded 
Of  that  poor  girl. 
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There  the  rain  streams  down 
With  a  sound  eternal; 
Attacking  it  there,  the  blast 
Of  the  cold,  north  wind 
Coats  with  ice,  the  hollow 
Of  the  drenched  wall. 
(Perhaps  from  cold 
Her  bones  are  freezing  so!) 

Does  dust  resolve  to  dust? 
Does  the  soul  ascend  to  heaven? 
Is  everything  vile  matter, 
Corruption  and  slime? 
I  know  not — but  there  is  something 
That  I  cannot  explain,  something 
That  infuses  us  equally 
With  loathing  and  grief 
To  abandon  thus  piteous. 
Thus  desolate — our  dead. 
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HERE  is  a  pleasure  you  have  no  excuse  for  missing.  I  admit  that 
most  of  us  live  in  cities,  and  have  too  little  time  to  give  it  much 
attention,  but  still  thai  doesn't  bar  us  from  participating  in 
it.  Of  course,  the  farmer  probably  has  more  space  to  exercise  and 
cultivate  this  pastime,  but  still  where  there  is  a  piece  of  ground,  no 
matter  how  small,  you  have  the  privilege  to  exercise  your  right  of 
breathing. 

All  of  us  have  stepped  out  just  after  a  rain  to  be  greeted  by  the 
most  subtle,  cooling  perfume  one  can  imagine.  It  is  the  smell  of  the 
earth  after  the  gentle  fingers  of  the  rain  have  soothed  its  aches  and 
smoothed  away  the  lines  of  care.  Most  of  us  are  calmed  by  this  pure, 
extremely  clean  smell. 

One  would  imagine  that  the  same  rain  odor  would  arise  from  the 
earth  after  a  snow  has  melted,  but  it  doesn't.  After  a  snow  there  is 
a  fragrance,  but  it  is  not  half  so  subtle,  half  so  soothing  as  the  rain 
smell. 

Have  you  had  the  pleasure  of  digging  in  the  ground,  of  tm'ning 
up  the  moist  rich  loam  or  brown  soil  with  a  spade?  This  is  real  joy. 
There  is  a  rich  moist  smell  of  leaves  that  have  lain  there  close  to  God's 
heart  for  probably  two  years,  accompanied  by  the  clean  odor  of 
growing,  hungry  roots.  This  is  quite  a  contrast  to  the  odor  that  greets 
you  when  you  dig  in  hot  dry  earth.  The  rising  heat  waves  bring  a 
rather  pungent,  stifling  odor  of  earth  almost  too  hot  for  life.  Then 
as  the  cooling  night  drops  over  the  burning  land  there  is  another 
odor  that  rises,  unmistakably  fragrant — a  rather  peace  smell,  if  I  may 
call  it  so.  The  roots  again  send  up  through  the  soil  the  refreshing  odor 
of  Ufe. 

There  are  many,  many  more,  but  if  I  told  them  all  to  you  I  would 
take  half  the  pleasure  from  the  game.  Learn  them  yourself.  It  will 
do  you  good  and  certainly  won't  hurt  you  to  associate  with  the  dust. 
For  after  all,  what  is  dust? 
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"If  thou  canst  see  sharp,  look  and  judge  wisely  says  the  philoso- 
pher." The  problems  of  humanity — the  stimuli  that  move  the  pen  of 
those  who  write — are  eternally  the  same.  Marcus  Aurelius  is  as 
true  today  as  he  was  in  180  A.  D.  It  is  from  his  Meditatio7is  that  we 
quote.  We,  who  sense  something  of  the  machine-like  process  which 
we  fight  against  undergoing  in  college ;  who  desire  to  erase  the  mental 
picture  (and  the  subject)  of  the  hundreds  of  "finished  products" 
turned  out  yearly,  reach  out  to  hold  things  a  minute,  slo\^  them  up, 
and  Marcus  Aurelius'  words  are  counsel  of  wisdom. 

We  do  not  have  to  go  in  plastic  subservience  through  the  machine. 
We  cannot.  Only  the  self  confident  (those  who  inwardly  are  incapaci- 
tated, and  therefore  unquestioning),  and  the  blind,  will  go  through 
and  be  the  "finished  products."  There  is  an  equilibrium,  a  quiet  place 
of  clearness  apart  from  circumstance  and  time  and  human  relation- 
ships, within  a  person  who  searches  after  reality  or  beauty,  or  truth. 
He  who  retires  into  this  territory  of  himself  cannot  lose  perspective 
in  the  changing  light  of  trivial  surroundings.  He  can  believe  and  grow 
in  the  beauty  of  the  present,  and  yet  conceive  of  life  in  its  complete- 
ness. And  with  this — the  inward  clairvoyant — as  a  pivot  about  which 
life  will  turn — the  student  cannot  say  "Here  are  the  years  in  college. 
I  will  be  still  and  let  them  make  me.  I  shall  be  turned  out  after  a 
time  along  with  hundreds  of  others,  finished — ready  for  anything. 
Life  will  come  then."  Instead  he  will  know  that  life  is  here;  that  the 
four  years  are  but  a  step  in  a  long  education ;  that  he  can  discriminate 
what  is  good  and  what  is  not,  and  accept  or  reject  according  to  his 
conception  of  what  will  broaden  or  narrow  his  life. 

What  he  accepts  or  rejects  will  depend  then  upon  this  power  of 
equilibrium.  We  will  imagine  that  this  has  grown,  has  been  acquired. 
We  are  ready  then  to  turn  to  the  words  of  Marcus  Am-elius  for  more 
consideration.  "If  thou  canst  see  sharp,  look  and  judge  wisely."  Do 
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not  swallow  whole  the  words  of  your  professors.  Consider  them,  weigh 
them,  analyze.  Read  thoughtfully  and  with  concentration.  Do  not 
"be  satisfied  with  a  superficial  understanding  of  a  book."  It  was  in  the 
earlier  grades  of  school  that  we  learned  by  rote,  unquestioningly,  when 
there  was  no  inward  equilibrium  and  calm,  and  ten  years  stretched 
out  endlessly,  too  long,  too  far  distant,  for  penetration.  Have  your 
own  opinions.  We  heard  recently  a  remark  of  an  English  teacher  in 
this  institution,  to  this  effect:  Freshmen  are  not  supposed  to  have 
opinions.  That  is  not  true  for  two  fundamental  reasons.  First,  people 
cannot  be  "pigeon-holed"  and  catalogued.  A  certain  Freshman  might 
be  capable  of  having  opinions,  and  many  Seniors  might  not.  In  the 
second  place,  believing  that  the  instructor  implied  a  Freshman's  lack 
of  necessary  experience  and  discrimination,  we  submit  this  thought  for 
consideration:  That  person  who  grows  does  not  expect  to  keep  his 
opinions  unchanged.  After  an  analysis  of  what  he  is  reading  or  hear- 
ing, or  seeing,  he  accepts  or  rejects  certain  parts,  or  the  whole.  Then 
there  is  a  synthetic  process.  But  the  person  knows  the  beliefs  formu- 
lated, the  opinions  are  temporary.  It  is  the  prejudiced,  the  narrow 
who  have  no  room  for  change.  "The  universe  is  transformation;  life 
is  opinion."  How  then  can  one  live  on  the  opinions  of  others?  Parasites 
do  not  live  to  the  fullest. 

With  inner  equilibrium,  with  powers  of  discrimination,  with  open- 
mindedness  and  toleration,  we  could  erase  the  picture  of  the  "finished 
products." 


tKfje  Minh.Walmt 

TALENTS,  inclinations,  tendencies,  or  what  you  may  term  them, 
are  fairly  well  distributed  among  mankind.    You  hear  a  boy 
enviously  exclaim,  "If  only  I  had  the  knack  Dan  has  for  foot- 
ball,"— physical  prowess;  women  proclaim,  "Could  I  but    sing    as 
Marie," — ability  to  entertain;  men  constantly  long  for  "a  promotion 
such  as  Harris'  " — executive  power.  But  has  not  every  person  a  mind 
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that  governs  his  own  body  and  enables  him  to  exercise  influence  over 
the  lives  of  others  ? 

Are  you  unaware,  then,  of  your  mind  as  a  talent?  Suppose  some 
Ariadne  should  place  in  your  hands  a  polished  sword  to  slay  the 
Minotaur.  Would  you  let  it  rust  in  unappreciative  neglect?  Each  of 
us  has  some  means  of  conveying  his  mental  perceptions  unto  others. 
If  your  ability  lay  in  giving  eyes  to  other  people  whose  own  were 
beclouded,  if  you  could  dispell  loneliness  and  weariness  for  others, 
if  you  had  the  power  to  sever  weighty  chains  that  bound  a  friend, 
would  you  withhold  the  magic?  Is  your  gift  an  "outlet"  for  the  pent 
up  emotions  of  some  one  else  as  well  as  for  the  inner  feelings  of 
yourself  ?  We  urge  you  to  share  your  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  with  a 
multitude  of  hungry  people. 

As  editors,  the  Coraddi  staff  wishes  to  assure  its  every  contributor 
that  careful  and  interested  consideration  will  be  devoted  to  each 
article  submitted.  It  is  essentially  your  magazine,  and  with  your  help 
we  are  desirous  of  making  it  a  publication  of  distinct  literary  worth. 
Time  and  time  again,  magazines  of  lesser  organizations  throughout 
the  state  have  held  sway  over  the  Coraddi.  This  is  not  a  stab  in  the 
side  or  an  urge  to  loyalty  to  the  college,  so  much  as  it  is  a  sincere 
request  that  you  who  have  allowed  your  talent  to  lie  dormant,  may 
"to  thine  own  self  be  true." 


tKJje  pteafeer 

I  SEE  it  coming  as  I  sit  on  the  hot  sands  of  the  beach — way  out  in 
mid-ocean,  a  tiny  ripple.  Swelling,  growing,  it  comes  on  and  on. 
Closer,  higher,  larger,  I  see  it.  White  caps  nearer  shore  herald  its 
approach.  Sea  weed  floating  on  its  crest  makes  me  think  of  sea 
nymphs'  hair.  Up,  up  it  swells.  And  now,  almost  at  my  feet,  it  breaks 
with  a  thundering  roar.  Then — swiftly,  silently,  it  retraces  its  way, 
back  into  the  fathomless  depths  of  the  ocean,  leaving  behind  a  graceful 
line  of  feathery  foam  and  its  deposit  of  shells  and  animals  gathered 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Christie  Louise  Maynard,  '30 
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The   Shanghai  Gesture.     By  J.   S.   Colton.     New   York:      Boni   and   Liveright. 
$2.00. 

The  Shanghai  Gesture  is  modern  drama  at  its  risque  best.  The 
viewpoint  of  Mr.  Colton  is  thoroughly  cosmopolitan,  the  immoral 
smugness  of  the  Occident  being  forcefully  pointed  out  and  scored  in 
a  most  realistic,  highly  artistic  bit  of  literature. 

The  theme  of  the  play  is  revenge :  deep,  bitter,  ingenious  revenge, 
yet  carried  out  with  superb  sense  of  humor.  Truth,  irony,  brilliance 
and  beauty  are  joint  characteristics  of  the  play  and  the  principal  char- 
acter, who  is  whimsically  enough  named  Mother  God  Dam.  In  fact, 
she  is  the  play.  Completely  the  center  of  interest,  even  before  she  steps 
upon  the  stage,  she  grows  consistently  in  her  magic  hold  upon  her 
audience.  Our  hard,  scintillating  heroine  is  collossally  conceived  and 
wrought.  And  the  fact  that  the  lesser  characters  are  no  less  well  done 
in  their  smaller  way  does  not  detract  from  her  magnetism. 

The  person  who  reada  The  Shanghai  Gesture  because  he  has 
heard  it  was  "bad"  will,  in  spite  of  his  puerile  purpose,  come  upon 
goodness  and  greatness  to  such  an  extent  that  the  bawdy  charm 
therein  becomes  minor.  Quite  on  the  other  hand,  our  admirable  play- 
wright is  to  be  commended  for  not  lapsing  into  the  use  of  dirt  for  mere 
dirt's  sake,  a  more  or  less  widespread  short  cut  to  popularity  indulged 
in  by  many  contemporary  writers  for  the  stage. 

In  my  humble  opinion.  The  Shanghai  Gesture  is  not  only  a  great 
drama :  it  is  also  an  excellent  text  book  on  life,  as  is. 

Evelyn  Trogdon. 
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The  Silver  Spoon.  By  John  Galsworthy.  New  York.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.00, 

And  so  the  eager  waiting  of  many  readers  of  Galsworthy  has 
been  rewarded  by  another  Forsyte  story,  in  which  they  are  not  the 
least  disappointed ;  for  The  Silver  Spoon  is  not  only  easily  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  the  preceding  novels,  but  is  thought  by  many  to  be 
one  of  the  best. 

In  his  new  book,  Mr.  Galsworthy  looks  at  London  society  since  the 
war,  with  his  particular  focus  on  the  younger  generation,  through  the 
career  of  Fleur  Forsyte,  as  the  wife  of  a  young  baronet.  Not  content, 
as  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  older  Forsytes,  with  wealth,  luxury, 
and  the  society  of  her  own  clan,  her  interests  are  centered  in  the  secur- 
ing for  herself  of  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  great  social  whirl. 
To  this  end,  after  she  has  persuaded  Michael,  her  husband,  to  give 
up  his  publishing  business,  and,  sponsoring  a  new  and,  to  us,  highly 
impractical  policy  called  Foggartism,  to  enter  Parliament,  she  is 
directing  her  efforts  toward  the  establishment  of  her  salon. 

The  kernel  of  the  story  is  the  battle  between  Fleur,  the  young 
society  hostess,  and  Marjorie  Ferrar,  a  siren  as  clever  as  she  is  beauti- 
ful, precipitated  by  the  latter's  calling  the  former  a  snob  in  her  own 
home,  and  brought  to  open  combat  by  a  letter,  in  which  Fleur  wrote 
to  a  mutual  friend  and  endeavored  to  defend  herself  by  denoimcing 
Marjorie's  cattishness.  The  affair  involves,  beside  the  two  chief  par- 
ticipants, Alex  McGo^vne,  Marjorie's  fiance,  and,  incidentally,  her 
note  of  credit,  and  Francis  Wilmot  (the  American  brother-in-law  of 
Jon  Forsyte),  who  is  torn  between  his  natural  loyalty  to  Fleur,  as 
his  hostess  and  quasi-relation,  and  an  overwhelming,  though  unwilling, 
infatuation  for  Marjorie  Ferrar.  There  are  also  Michael  Mont, 
Fleur's  adoring  young  husband,  and  Soames  Forsyte,  her  no  less 
doting  father,  whom  most  of  us  have  already  known  for  a  long  time. 

Each  party  to  the  duel  takes  an  adamant  position,  and  neither  can 
wrench  submission  from  the  other ;  so,  with  both  suffering  misgivings, 
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and  slightly  frightened,  but  refusing  to  lay  down  the  sword,  the  affair 
is  brought  to  a  head  in  court.  When  Marjorie  is  finally  driven  into 
a  corner,  with  the  exposal  of  a  rather  unmentionable  love  affair,  both 
parties  are  willing  to  settle  the  case  without  carrying  it  to  an  official 
conclusion.  However,  defeat  shifts  from  Marjorie  to  Fleur,  as  her 
circle  of  society,  contemptuous  of  the  "moral  superiority"  which  this 
turn  of  affairs  has  given  her,  actually  turns  a  cold  shoulder  on  the 
child  of  the  silver  spoon.  Unable  to  bear  this  blow,  Fleur  prevails  on 
her  father,  since  Michael,  though  sorrowfully,  refuses  for  once,  to 
desert  his  post  in  order  to  humor  her,  to  take  her  around  the  world 
for  a  year. 

Marjorie  Ferrar,  if  she  does  not  repent  of  her  various  indiscre- 
tions, at  least  dismisses  her  fiance  and  promises  her  grandfather  that 
after  he  has  made  her  even  with  the  world  again,  financially,  she  will 
try  to  stay  out  of  debt  in  the  future. 

After  bidding  Fleur  farewell  at  the  dock,  Michael  returns  home, 
with  some  rather  serious  thoughts  concerning  things  in  general.  And 
on  the  last  page  one  sees  him  looking  on  reflectively,  as  his  very  small 
son,  the  eleventh  baronet,  dips  with  his  very  small  silver  spoon  into 
the  contents  of  his  porridge  bowl,  and  scatters  his  supper  wildly  and 
delightedly  into  the  air. 

This  little  scene  symbolizes  the  main  idea  of  the  whole  novel.  Fleur 
Mont  is  the  child  of  the  silver  spoon  who  must  have  her  every  wish 
fulfilled.  She  considers  everything  in  its  relation  to  herself,  and  her 
every  interest  is  founded  on  such  relations.  Yet,  selfish  and  exacting 
as  she  is,  especially  with  those  who  love  her,  she  has  the  power  of 
making  them  her  slaves  actually  and  figuratively,  eager  not  merely 
to  do  her  bidding  but  also  to  anticipate  her  slightest  wish,  and  to  guard 
her  by  any  sacrifice  from  the  slightest  possibility  of  a  disappointment. 
Thus,  we  have  as  victims  to  the  curse  of  the  Silver  Spoon,  Michael, 
the  young  husband,  noble,  idealistic,  and  a  thoroughly  charming 
person,  and  Soames  Forsyte,  the  father,  who  is  a  masterpiece  as  a 
character  study.  It  is  he  who  has  put  the  silver  spoon  in  her  mouth, 
because  he  adored  her — the  Forsytes  always  adored  what  belonged 
to  them — and  having  done  so,  it  is  he,  too,  who  pays. 
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A  somewhat  diif erent,  but  not  less  typical  type  of  the  modern  gen- 
eration can  be  seen  in  Marjorie  Ferrar,  a  young  woman  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, who  is  "out  for  a  good  time  at  any  cost."  She  is  ruled  entirely 
by  the  dictation  of  her  brain,  and,  sacrificing  all  her  more  generous 
impulses,  even  love  if  necessary,  she  directs  her  every  thought,  action 
and  power  to  the  end  in  view.  In  America,  she  would  be  called  a  gold 
digger,  but  Michael  puts  everything  into  a  nutshell  when  he  christens 
her  the  "Pet  of  the  Panjoys." 

Such  shrewd  and  accurate  delineation,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  qualities  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's  novels,  is  strikingly  in 
evidence  in  "The  Silver  Spoon."  The  vivid  and  realistic  characters, 
aside  from  their  own  purpose,  naturally  heighten  the  interest  of  the 
narrative,  which  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  itself.  Moreover,  the  book 
is  written  in  Mr.  Galsworthy's  usual  excellent  style;  and  diction. 
Though  not  adhering  too  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  for  the  most 
part,  which  is  as  much  his  privilege  as  his  custom,  the  author  shows 
that  he  can  do  so  if  he  chooses,  when  he  writes  a  scene  as  skillful  as 
that  of  the  trial.  That  to  us  in  America  the  trial  in  court  of  such  a 
case  seems  highly  incredible  does  not  detract  from  the  fact  that  this 
scene,  in  addition  to  being  the  climax  of  the  plot,  is  the  highest  point  of 
artistry  in  the  entire  novel ;  for  not  only  is  it  accurately  and  symmet- 
rically constructed,  but  it  is  carried  through  by  an  action  in  the  form 
of  dialogues  between  witness  and  cross-examiner,  which  fairly  scin- 
tillate with  sheer  brilliance. 

This  chapter  adds  no  little  to  the  dominant  impression  of  the 
selfishness,  the  snobbishness,  the  down  right  cruelty  and  hard  hearted- 
ness  of  the  younger  generation  of  today,  which  the  author  so  success- 
fully conveys.  He  clearly  shows  that  this  group  of  civilization,  at  any 
rate,  is  rushing  madly  about,  expending  its  energies  and  its  talents  to 
no  avail,  while  the  world  moves  on  with  crying  needs  unattended. 
Perhaps  the  situation  briefly  put  is,  as  young  Michael  Mont  reflects, 
that  instead  of  "Multum  ex  parvo",  "Parvum  ex  multo"  is  the  comedy 
of  the  modern  generation — or  better,  is  it  the  tragedy? 

Katharine  Gregory,  '27 
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